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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, November, 1888. 

ENGLISH RIMES. 
I. Rose's ' Orlando Eurioso.' 
The Italians have complete Rimari, or 
Rime Indexes, of their leading poets, such as 
Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto and Tasso. 
These Indexes serve m'any useful purposes, 
and take their place with poetical lexicons 
and concordances. In the early stages of a 
language, rimes, of whatever kind, either 
repose upon etymological kinship or inflex- 
ional similarity, or else are largely fortuitous. 
A happy union of sense and sound is immedi- 
ately consecrated to mnemonic and poetic 
uses, and becomes a recurrent phrase, the type 
and nucleus of many others. 

These are employed at first by popular 
poets, and then by conscious artists. Mean- 
while the resources and the flexibility of the 
language grow. The riming possibilities are 
largely, though never indefinitely, extended. 
New words are added, and words dissimilar 
in sound become assimilated, yet in every 
direction there are limits, in some cases 
ampler, in others narrower. Within the 
ampler limits most of the riming work must 
be done, and every effort is made to wed the 
sense of words which at first appear to have 
nothing in common save their resemblance in 
sound. The language must needs become 
plastic in order to endure the strain which is 
now put upon it. Old words are used in new 
senses, figurative uses multiply, unsuspected 
adaptabilities of words to each other are re- 
vealed, and unsuspected modes of combination 
are discovered. Where the limits are narrow- 
er the struggle is still more intense. The lan- 
guage is ransacked for words as yet unthought 
of. Dialects are made to yield up their spoils. 
Words are put upon the rack, and tortured to 
reveal their secret, and fitted on Procrustean 
beds, happy if they may retain their original 
proportions. 

Poets make experiments which their succes- 
sors find too daring, and their apparent con- 
quests, held by too slight a tenure, are aban- 
doned. 

If these artists find their material too refrac- 



tory, they admit false rimes, which the next 
generation, encountering the same difficulties, 
desperately sanctions. Thus riming conven- 
tions arise. A word like flight suggests height 
and sight, and the rimes of a triplet are thus 
provided. So knight might suggest fight and 
might. Such triplet or quatrain rimes are 
adopted by other poets, with or without mod- 
ification. According as there is or is not a 
disposition to modify and extend, there are two 
schools of rimers. The conservative rimer 
accepts combinations as he finds them, em- 
ploys the old, recurrent, familiar jingles, and 
spends his strength upon other portions of his 
task. The innovator is likely to be a great, fe- 
cund, untrammeled spirit, throwing off rimes, 
good and bad, in careless profusion, or else a 
devotee of art for art's sake, whose whole 
study is form. Only exceptionally is a riming 
innovator at once a great and a thoroughly 
artistic poet. This constant experimenting 
and fashioning steadily augments the re- 
sources of the language. Its general plasticity 
and the actual scope and richness of its rime- 
system may, as in the case of the English, go 
hand in hand. A cross-section through the 
riming product of a given author or century 
may afford an indication of the poetic fertility 
and chastened sense of form which are there 
displayed. An abundance of false and dis- 
sonant attempts at rime will signify barrenness 
or undisciplined faculty. Smooth harmonies 
upon a few chords will point to great dexterity 
of handling, but not to the presence of ele- 
mental volcanic forces, struggling for utter- 
ance at whatever cost. Novel, varied, and 
entirely satisfying effects imply that the world 
is enriched by another genius or a very high 
order of talent. 

These considerations have impelled me to 
record some observations upon the rimes em- 
ployed by Rose, the friend of Scott and trans- 
lator of Ariosto. Were Rose's version bold 
and commonplace, the selection of it might 
well be obnoxious to criticism. But it is gen- 
erally conceded, I believe, that his merits as a 
translator are very great. Soon after the pub- 
lication of his first volume, Blackwood's 
Magazine (xv, 418) said : "We believe it will 
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be considered as, on the whole, the best poet- 
ical translation in our language." And again : 
"A specimen of the before unsuspected variety 
and flexibility of our poetical language, inde- 
pendently of all those monstrous and bar- 
barous innovations in which too many of our 
most popular poets have ventured to indulge." 

It is this first volume, together with the first 
twenty-one stanzas of the second, that I have 
chosen for this examination. The first volume 
contains six cantos and 479 stanzas. These 
500 stanzas in the octave measure will yield 
1000 triplet rimes. To these I have confined 
myself, neglecting the final couplets. It will 
readily be seen that the selection of this num- 
ber facilitates the calculation of percentages, 
while affording a sufficientlv wide basis for 
some interesting inductions. 

In 500 stanzas, 140 different riming sounds 
are employed, so that an average of more than 
seven triplets are constructed on each riming 
sound, 

On eighteen riming sounds more than 500 
triplets are framed, and on seven riming 
sounds more than 250. Double rimes occur in 
only twenty triplets. The long-vowel sounds 
are preferred, especially a, e, i, b, do, oil, and 
the first four of these vowels as modified by a 
following r; 143 triplets are formed on these 
four vowel sounds as finals, that is, followed 
by no consonant. Of short vowels, 'i seems to 
be most in request, especially in -est, -ed, and 
-ent. 

No appreciable distinction appears to be 
made between do and u in riming ; the same 
triplet will frequently contain both sounds. 
Only 83.3 per cent (or, if doubtful false rimes 
are included 84.2 per cent) of the whole are 
absolutely perfect rimes. 

In 5.7 per cent a fully stressed syllable 
rimes with one or more syllables having a 
secondary stress, or the riming syllables have 
all secondary stress ; in other words, monosyl- 
lables rime with trisyllables (exceptionally 
tetrasyllables), or trisyllables with each other. 

Three and one-tenth per cent of the triplets 
contain the same syllable repeated, either (a) as 
a monosyllable of the same form and the same, 
or different meaning, ib) as a monosyllable of 
the same sound but of different form and 
meaning, (r) as the second syllable of a poly- 



syllabic word, the original syllable being a 
monosyllable, (d) as the second syllable of a 
dissyllabic word in two instances, or (e) as the 
second syllable of a word dissyllabic in sound 
alone. 

In 5 per cent of the triplets, a word is 
mispronounced for the sake of the rime. 

In 6.7 per cent the rimes are merely rimes 
to the eye, or are otherwise inaccurate. In 
two instances there is, apparently, no pretence 
at riming, viz., 

un tied: bestride: find 
line : came : dame 
and in another (end of Canto VI) a line is 
wanting, and the triplet therefore stands : 

paid: arraid: — 
The slight discrepancy between the sum of 
the percentages and the number too is due to 
the fact that in two instances the same triplet 
rime is repeated in different categories. 

In the General List each word stands as the 
type of a riming sound ; thus knight is the 
type of the riming sound -ite ; day the type of 
-ay, etc. The General List includes all the 
subsequent categories except that of False 
Rimes. 

Where pronunciations are indicated it is 
done but roughly, and for purposes of identifi- 
cation only. Any attempt to be exact would 
have required an extensive use of diacritical 
marks. 
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/ List. 






I. 

2. 


knight 

see 


49- 
48. 


18. 
19. 


rain 
speed 


1 


18. 


3- 


day 


41. 


20. 


bound 




17- 


4- 
5- 


fear 

fail- 


36- 
32. 


21. 
22. 


beat 

glows 


i 


16. 


6. 


foe 


3i- 


23- 


land 




14. 


7- 


rest 


! - 


24. 


skill 




13- 


8. 


sped 


25- 


brought 




12. 


9- 


who 


28. 


26. 


ring 


{ 




10. 


side 


26. 


27. 


sell 


11. 


11. 


nigh 


23- 


28. 


find 


) 




! 2. 


maid 


22. 


29. 


date 




10. 


13- 


bore 


!- 21. 


3°- 


heart 




9- 


14. 


dame 


s 


3i- 


lord 




8. 


r 5- 


wise 


20. 


3 2 - 


fire 


\ 


7- 


16. 


grace 


:- - 


33- 


friends 
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n- 


bent 


34- 


gale 
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GENERAL LIST. — (CONTINUED). 



35. hears 

36. bend 

37. zeal 

38. tone 

39. sort 

40. deep 

41. heard 

42. bold 

43. hour 

44. birth 

45. root 

46. mood 

47. rage 

48. gaze 

49. horse 

50. bruise 

51. wings 

52. queen 

53. shield 

54. shun 

55. doom 

56. brave 

57. fling 

58. press 

59. met 

60. sure 

61. line 

62. last 

63. call 

64. theme 

65. make 

66. learned 

67. wit 

68. horn 

69. extended 

70. inclination . 

71. closed 

72. pole 

73. pains 

74. man 

75. storm 

76. den 

77. plant 

78. smile 

79. bark 

80. speech 

81. beams 

82. road 

83. shot 

84. joy 

85. affection 

86. pleasure 

87. first 



88. 


heirs 


- 6. 8 9- 


blamed 


90. 


snared 


9i- 


calls 


92. 


blazed 


93- 


please 


- 5- 94- 


sacks 


95- 


France 


96. 


shape 


97- 


hands 


98. 


gained 


99- 


fact 


100. 


back 


- 4. IQI - 
102. 


charms 


task 


103. 


cost 


104. 


done 


105. 


world 


J 106. 


turn 


107. 


trust 


108. 


scout 


109. 


chin 


no. 


rides 


in. 


theft 


112. 


took 


"3- 


wrong 


114. 


bruits 


- 3- 115. 


time 


116. 


child 


117. 


miles 


118. 


spouse 


119. 


crown 


120. 


lips 


121. 


flock 


122 


peace 


J 123. 


weeps 


124 


brink 


125 


pearl 


126 


road 


127 


effect 


128 


narrates 


129 


retorts 


130. 


degrees 


131 


rages 


2. 132 


sally 


133 


carry 


134 


sabre 


135 


tiding 


136 


prizes 


137 


wonder 


138 


petition 


139 


lamented 


J 140 


possession 



Principal Stress with Secondary Stress. 
These are arranged in the order of the 
words in the main list. Only one instance of 
each set occurs, except where a number is 
noted, and then the illustration stands for the 
type. 

bright, chrysolite, fight. 
be, see, chivalry, (16). 

he, readily, faculty, (12). 

enmity, cruelty, jeopardy. (4). 
crest, manifest, rest, 
descried, signified, spied, 
try, die, verify, 
testify, eye, reply, 
cries, flies, recognize, 
bent, spent, banishment, 
innocent, intent, fraudulent, 
strain, vain, Sericane, 
Sericane, domain, pain, 
reign, pain, Charlemagne, 
plain, Charlemagne, plain, 
still, will, Logistil. 
ring, following, bring. (6). 

bonnibel, sell, rebel, 
Pinabel, cell, fell, 
twine, Ghibelline, sign, 
(m). foal, goal, caracole, 
(n). Sacripant, Levant, Bradamant, 
Agramant, Agolant, plant. 
Riming Syllables Repeated. 

rest, west, rest, 

knight, light, light, 

rose, shows, shows, 

plain, Charlemagne, plain. 

way, pray, weigh, 

high, die, hie, 

threw, renew, through, 

grown, bone, groan, 

seen, scene, queen, 

sea, fidelity, see. 
(c). tide, divide, eventide, 

side, beside, pride, 

avows, spouse, vows (or e), 

depart, heart, part, 

impart, part, heart, 

part, impart, heart, 

impart, part, art, 

upturned, burned, turned, 

steed, deed, misdeed, 

boy, enjoy, joy, 

impressed, pressed, best, 
(d). applied, replied, aside, 

replied, complied, tried, 

avail, prevail, mail. 



(a), 
(b). 



(c). 
(d). 
(e). 

(f). 
(g). 

(h). 



(i). 
(J), 
(k). 

(1). 



(a). 



(b). 
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(e). say, assay, sway, 
assay, way, say, 
bright, knight, unite, 
veil, avail, scale, 
bruise, eschews, choose, 
feuds, embrued, brewed, 
bends, descends, sends. 

Mispronunciations . 
he, company, Circassy, 
shew, due, view, 
pressed, Este, best, 
gain, Castellain, stain, 
bit, sit, hermaphrodit. 

False Rimes. 
1. Rimes to the eye. 
uv, uv, bbv, (5). 

love, above, remove, 
above, prove, love, (2). 
move, love, above, 
above, move, love. 

bbv, bbv, uv, (1). 

move, prove, love. 
88d, bbd, ud, (2). 

stood, wood, blood, 

stood, blood, wood. 
SSd, bbd, bbd, (1). 

mood, wood, stood. 
ud, ud, bbd, (1). 

blood, flood, mood. 
ud, ud, bbd, (1). 

blood, good, flood. 
ain, ain, en (or ain), 

vain, again, plain, 

pain, plain, again, 

strain, again, reign, 

again, rein, vein. 
aid, aid, ed, (2). 

said, aid, blade, 

blade, laid, said. 
"ize, ize, unstressed eeze, (1). 

wise, skies, destinies. 
ite, Ite, unstressed it (spelled ite), (1). 

right, fight, opposite. 
own, own, oan, (3). 

renown, crown, own, 

drown, shown, crown, 

alone, gown, town. 
ar, ar, or, (1). 

car, star, war. 



I, 1, unstressed ee, (9). 

prodigy, I, reply, 

eye, nigh, sorcery, 

i, die, severity, 

family, sky, eye, 

ply, wrongfully, lie, 

symmetry, eye, die, 

eye, sky, alchemy, 

sky, eye, Camaldoli, 

eye, nobility, lie. 
unstressed ee: unstressed ee, t, (2). 

agony, nigh, insanity, 

balcony, happily, I. 

2. Unclassified Rimes. 

bbd, bod, bbd, (1). 

wooed, rude, could. 
bbd, bbd, bbd, (1). 

pursued, good, understood. 
bbd, ud, bbd, (1). 

good, blood, pursued. 
air, air, ur (or air), (5). 

share, heir, were, 

were, repair, bear, 

care, share, were, 

were, care, bear, 

pair, were, air. 
ore, ore, oor, (4). 

pore, Moor, shore, 

bore, sore, Moor, 

Moor, lore, before, 

bore, Moor, before. 
oan, oan, on, (1). 

grown, gone, own. 
oan, oan, un, (1). 

overblown, done, moan. 
un, un, oan, (1). 

alone, sun, won. 
oan, un, on, (1). 

unknown, done, gone. 
un, un, on, (3). 

won, none, upon, 

done, upon, sun, 

foregone, done, son. 
b, b, ow, (1). 

brow, flow, below, 

know, how, bestow. 
airs, airs, ears, (2). 

fares, bears, uprears, 

prepares, ears, wears. 
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ear, ear, air, (1). 

deer, tear, fear. 
ears, ears, airs, (1). 

tears, cares, fears. 
eed, eed, ed, (1). 

need, indeed, stead. 
air, air, ar, (1). 

heir, are, rare. 
urned, urned, orned, (1). 

mourned, returned, discerned. 

bmes, omes, urns, (1). 

roams, foams, comes. 
ung, ung, ong, (1). 

sprung, flung, throng. 
ount, ount, tint, (1). 

fount, front, mount. 
urd, urd, ard, (1). 

heard, preferred, reward. 
own, own, unstressed on, (1). 

town, crown, gonfalon. 
ome, dine, odm, (1). 

home, foam, gloom. 
ong, ong, ting, (1). 

song, long, among. 
ord, ord: unstressed ord or ard, (1). 

accord, lord, Paris-ward. 
iize, iize, ooce, (1). 

use, pursues, truce. 
eeth, eeth, eethe, (1). 

sheath, beneath, seethe. 
tne, tne, oin, (1). 

join, line, design. 
tde, tde, igned, (1). 

untied, bestride, find. 
aim, aim, tne, (1). 

line, cane, dane. 
aid, aid, , (1). 

paid, arraid, - — . 

A. S. Cook. 

University of California. 



THE GERUNDIAL CONSTRUCTION 
IN THE ROMANIC LANGUAGES. 

V. 
The nature of the examples considered up 
to the present time has been such that the 
action of the dependent verb (gerund or infini- 



tive) was performed by a subject in the nomi- 
native case. This necessarily followed from 
the fact that the dependent was joined to a 
finite verb, the latter serving sometimes as a 
mere copula between the subject and the suc- 
ceeding verb, the former at other times deter- 
mining the modality of the action of the latter. 
Considering the origin of the gerund, this last 
must have been its earlier function ; since being 
virtually a noun in an oblique case, it must 
necessarily at first have expressed adverbial 
relations. Gradually it rose, so to speak, in 
dignity and, from the office of a simple modi- 
fier, it became the principle word in the 
sentence — the predicate. II s'en vait corant, 
he goes away running(ly) ; where corant points 
out the manner of going away ; but il vait me 
disant, he is in the act of telling me, or simply, 
he tells me. 

The cases now to be considered belong to a 
different category, in so far that the action of 
the gerund (or infinitive where it can be used) 
is performed by an agent in an oblique case, 
which case is the regime of a verb in a personal 
mood. Constructions of this kind occur with 
words signifying to find, to see, to hear, to feel, 
to perceive, etc., and with/iwr in the sense of 
to cause (to do anything), altho' some special 
remarks will be called for when we come to 
speak of fairc as so used. The Romance 
languages did not originate this construction 
for themselves. It was common in the classi- 
cal languages to construct the present partici- 
ple and infinitive with words of similar import. 
It seems to be a principle of syntax applicable 
to most languagues. The distinction between 
gerund and infinitive, when so constructed, 
is in general terms this : the gerund indicates 
the progress of an action into which that of the 
finite verb falls and always begins before, 
and usually continues after, the completion of 
this verb ; while the infinitive, in such cases as 
it can be employed in, expresses an action, of 
which the speaker perceives the beginning and 
the end. Logically this could only hold good 
of past completed and future time. The use 
of the infinitive with the present tense is incon- 
sistent — a contradiction in terms — except to 
designate habitual action. For instance, we 
should say in English; I saw him go into the 
house ; whereby I should mean : 1st, that I saw 
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